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stored. With the Coronatioh of William, Prince of Orange,
and his wife Mary as King and Queen of England in 1689
there began a more settled period in English constitutional
history*
The House of Commons at the beginning of the eight-
eenth century had about 500 members. It had, for a century
and a half, been meeting in the former chapel of St. Stephen
in the royal Palace of Westminster. In some senses it was a
less representative body than it had been four centuries earlier,
and with the return of stability to English political life, it was
natural that there should be attempts to remedy the defects
in the system of representation.
The first comprehensive plan of reform was put forward
by the Earl of Chatham in 1770. The younger Pitt also advo-
cated reform, and in 1782 proposed the appointment of a com-
mittee to inquire into the state of representation. "That
beautiful frame of government [he said], which has made us
the envy and admiration of mankind, in which the people are
entitled to hold so distinguished a share, is so far dwindled and
has so far departed from its original purity, as that the repre-
sentatives cease, in a great degree, to be connected with the
people." 5 His motion for a committee of inquiry was de-
feated, but the following year he put forward proposals of his
own which were designed to prevent electoral bribery and to
increase the representation of the counties. Lord North,
Prime Minister, opposed Pitt's proposals. "Begin with innova-
1 tion," he said, "and there is no knowing where you will stop.
.. . Act like men, and like Britons, and reject what... must
inevitably lead to ruin. . . ."6 The House accepted North's
advice and rejected Pitt's resolutions.
Before the year 1783 was out Pitt, at the age of 24, was
Prime Minister, and in 1785 he introduced his own Bill of
5Parliamentary History, Vol. 22, Col. 1417.
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